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From the Democratic Magazine. 
SHIP ON A LEE SHORE. 


BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


It was at the close of a stormy day in the 


| hopeless. 


| Cloudesley Shovel and his fleet were destroy- | all was the silence of the grave upon that 
ed, in the days of Queen Anne, sang their|crowded deck, except the howling of the 
song of death before, and the Dead Man’s | storm, for a space of time that seemed to my 
Ledge replied in hoarser notes behind us. | imagination almost an age. 
To go ahead seemed to be death, and to| It was a trying hour with us, unless we 
attempt to go about was sure destruction. __| could carry sail so as to go at the rate of 
The first thing that caught the eye of the | nine krots an hour, we must of necessity dash 
captain was the furled mainsail, which he had | upon Scilly ; and who ever touched those rocks 
ordered to be carried throughout the evening, ‘and | ed, during a storm? The sea ran very 
ithe hauling up of which, contrary to the last | high, the rain fell in sheets, the sky was one 
|order that he had given on leaving the deck, | black curtain, illumined only by the faint light 
‘had caused the ship to fall off to leeward two | which was to mark our deliverance, or stand 
| points, and had thus led her into a position|a monument of our destruction. The wind 
on a “Jee shore,” upon which a strong gale | had got above whistling, it came in puffs that 
was blowing her, in which the chance of| flattened the waves and made our old frigate 
safety appeared to the stoutest nerves almost | settle to her bearings, while every thing on 
That sole chance consisted in| board seemed cracking into pieces. At this 
standing on, to carry us through the breakers | moment the carpenter reported that the left 


year 1835, when the frigate Constitution, | of Scilly, or by a close graze along their outer bolt of the weather fore shroud had drawn. 


under the command of Captain Elliot, having | ledge. 


on board the late Edward Livingston, late | 
minister at the court of France, and his family, | 
and manned by nearly five hundred souls, | 
drew near to “the chops” of the English | 
Channel. For four days she had been beat- | 
ing down from Plymouth, and on the fifth, at 
evening, she made her last tack from the | 
French coast. 


The watch was set at 8, P. M. The cap-| 


tain came on deck soon after, and having | according to his discretion, 
ascertained the bearing of Scilly, gave orders | tenant in command. 


to keep the ship “ full and bye,” remarking 


at the same time to the officer of the deck, | to the master’s mate. 


that he might make the light on the lee beam, 
but he stated he thought it more than proba- 
ble that he would pass it without seeing it. 
He then “ turned in,” as did most of the idlers, 
and the starboard watch. 


At a quarter past nine, P. M., the ship | 


headed west by compass, when the call of 
« Light O!” was heard from the fore-topsail- 
yard. 

“ Where away?” asked the officer of the 
deck. 


“ Three points on the lee bow,” replied the | a sea bird’s wing, giving the huge sail to the|a man’s wrist in circumference. 
look-out-man ; which the unprofessional rea- | gale. 


der will readily understand to mean very 
nearly straight ahead. At this moment the 
captain appeared and took the trumpet. 

*“ Call all hands,” was his immediate order. 

“ All hands!” whistled the boatswain, with 
the long shrill summons familiar to the ears 
of all who have ever been on board of a man- 
of-war. 

“ All hands,” screamed the boatswain’s 
mates; and ere the last echo died away all 
but the sick were upon deck. 

The ship was staggering through a heavy 
swell from the Bay of Biseay; the gale, 
which had been blowing several days, had 
increased to a severity that was not to be 
made light of. The breakers, where Sir 


Was this destined to be the end of| “ Get on the luffs, and set them on all the 
the gallant old ship, consecrated by so many | weather shrouds. Keep her at small helm, 
prayers and blessings from the heart of a| quartermaster, and ease her in the sea,” 
nation? were the orders of the captain. 

“ Why is the mainsail up, when I ordered| The luffs were soon put upon tho weather 
it set?” cried the captain in a tremendous | shrouds, which of course relieved the chains 
voice. jand channels, but many an anxious eye was 

“ Finding that she pitched her bows under, | turned toward the remaining bolts, for upon 
I took it in, under your general order, sir, | them depended the masts, and upon the masts 
that the officer of the deck should carry sail | depended the safety of the ship, for with one 
” replied the lieu- | foot of canvass less she could not live fifteen 
minutes. 

Onward plunged the overladen frigate, and 
at every surge she seemed bent upon making 
the deep the sailor’s grave, and her live.oak 

“ Five knots and a half, sir.” sides his coffin. She had been fitted out at 

‘ Board the main tack, sir.” |Boston when the thermometer was below 

“She will not bear it,” said the officer of| zero. Her shrouds of course therefore slack- 
the deck. ened at every strain, and her unwieldly masts 

“Board the main tack,” thundered the|(for she had those designed for the frigate 

aptain. |Cumberland, a much larger ship,) seemed 

“ Keep her full and bye, quartermaster.” | ready to jump out of her. And now, while 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” The tack was boarded. | all was apprehension, another bolt drew!— 

‘Haul aft the main sheet,” shouted the|and then another!—until at last our whole 
captain, and aft it went like the spreading of | stay was placed upon a single bolt, less than 
Still the 
good iron clung to the solid wood, and bore 

“Give her the lee helm when she goes) us alongside the breakers, though in a most 
into the sea,” cried the captain. | fearful proximity to them. This thrilling 

“ Aye, aye, sir, she has it,” growled out| incident has never, I believe, been noticed in 
the old sea-dog at the binnacle. | public, but it is the literal fact, which I make 

“Right your helm, keep her full and bye.” | not the slightest attempt to embellish. As 

“ Aye, aye, sir, full and bye she is,” was|we gollopped on—for I can compare our 
the prompt answer from the helm. vessel’s leaping to nothing else—the rocks 

** How fast does she go?” seemed very nearus. Dark as was the night, 

“ Fight knots and a half, sir.” the white foam scrowled around their black 

** How bears the light?” | heads, while the spray fell over us, and the 

“« Nearly abeam, sir.” thunder of the dashing surge sounded like 

“Keep her away half a point.” the awful knell that the ocean was singing 

“ How fast does she go?” for the victims it was eager to engulf. 

“‘ Nine knots, sir.” At length the light bore upon our quarter, 

* Steady, so!” returned the captain, and the broad Atlantic rolled its white caps 

“Steady,” answered the helmsman, and| before us. During this time all was silent, 


* Heave the log,” was the prompt command 
The log was thrown. 
“ How fast does she go?” 





| 





each officer and man was at his post, and 
the bearing and countenance of the captain 
seemed to give encouragement to every per- 
son on board. With but a bare possibility 
of saving the ship ‘and those on board, he 
placed his reliance upon his nautical skill and 
courage, and by carrying the mainsail, when 
in any other situation it would have been 
considered a suicidal act, he weathered the lee 
shore, and saved the Constitution. 

The mainsail was now hauled up by light 
hearts and strong hands, the jib and spanker | 
taken in, and from the light of Scilly the 
gallant vessel, under close reefed topsails and 
main trysails, took her departure and danced 
merrily over the deep towards the United 
States. 

“ How near the rocks did we go?” said I 
to one of the master’s mates the next morn- 
ing. He made no reply, but taking down his | 
chart, showed me a pencil line between the 
outside shoal and the Light House Island, 
which must have been a small strait fora 
fisherman to run his smack through in good 
weather by day-light. 

I went upon deck; the sea was calm; a 
gentle breeze was swelling our canvass from 
mainsail to royal ; the Isles of Scilly had sunk 
in the eastern waters, and the clouds of the 
dying storm were rolling offin broken masses 
to the northward and westward, like the Aly: | 
ing columns of a beaten army. 

I have been in many a gale of wind, and | 
have past through scenes of great danger ;| 
but never, before or since, have I experienced 
an hour so terrific as that when the Constitu- 
tion was labouring, with the lives of five 
hundred men hanging on a single small iron 
bolt, to weather Scilly, on the night of the 
1lth of May, 1835. 





THE TOMATO. 


Few vegetables of equal value are so little 
known through this country. None are more 
readily raised—none better repay the culti- 
vator. 

The tomato, or love apple, is a luxury in 
common use through the south of Europe. 
In France and Italy, particularly, it is largely 
employed in culinary preparations. Either 
raw or stewed—in soups or fricasees—for 
gravy or catsup—as well as for pickles and 
sweetmeats—its utility is such, that it would 
not readily be dispensed with by those who 
have given it a fair trial in these ‘various 


ways. 

The experience of several years enables us 
to recommend the tomato to all who desire 
the acquisition in their gardens of a cheap 
luxury. For salubrity, none can surpass it. 
It has been constantly used in various forms, 
at almost every meal during the last three or 
four seasons, by myself and several acquain- 
tances, whose health continued excellent, even 
when the prevalence of the cholera banished 
fruits and vegetables generally from most 
tables. 

Should any who are now unacquainted with 
the tomato, make the experiment of raising a 
supply, they may add to the simple luxuries 
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of the table by adopting these directions for 
making 

Tomato Catsur.—The tomatoes, when 
fully ripe, should be bruised and boiled slowly 
for half an hour—then strained through a 
cloth, and the liquid boiled another half hour, 
after adding salt and spices, but without any 
admixture of water. The scum should be 
carefully removed, so as to render the liquor 
as pure as possible. It should be bottled and 
kept in acool place. After it has stood a short 
time, should any sediment be discovered in 
the bottles, (and in order to know with cer- 
tainty, clear glass bottles would be best for 
this use,) the liquor should be poured off into 
other bottles. In this way, catsup of excel- 





fit for use. The addition of some English 
walnut liquor or catsup, Will greatly improve 
its flavour.” 

Dr. Bennet, professor in the Medical Col- 
lege of Lake Erie, which is the medical 
department ot the Willoughby University of 
Lake Erie, at Chagrin, Cuyahoga county, 
Ohio, in his public introductory lecture, re- 
cently delivered in that flourishing institution, 
made the following statements relative to the 
tomato, to wit: 

“Ist. That it, (the tomato,) is one of the 
most powerful deobstruents of the materia 
medica, and that. in all those affections of the 
liver and other organs where calomel is indi- 
cated, it is probably the most effective, and 


lent quality—preferable, in my judgment, to | least harmful remedial agent known to the 
that from mushrooms, and clear as choice | profession. 


Madeira—can be readily made, in greater 
quantity and with less trouble than in the 
common way. 

“In our last number,” says the Southern 
Agriculturist, “‘ we inserted Dr. Bennett's 
statement of the medicinal and other qualities 
of the Solanum Lycopersicum, or, as it is 
usually called, tomato, love apple, &c. In 
that article he recommends a general use of 
it, raw or cooked; in order that our readers 
may have an opportunity of using this inva- 
luable vegetable in a variety of forms, we 
present to them the doctor’s various recipes 
for its preparation. 

“ The Raw Tomato.—In this state the ripe 
fruit should be plucked from the vine and 
sliced up in vinegar, like cucumbers, with a 
little oil, pepper, and salt ; or it may be eaten 
ike other ripe fruit, without seasoning. 

** Tomato Sauce.—Parboil the ripe toma- 
toes until the skin will slip; peel and mash 
them; and add to every pound of the toma- 
toes one ounce of butter, season with pepper 
and salt, and simmer over a slow fire until 
perfectly cooked. If, however, toast should 
be added to the sauce, the proportion of but- 
ter should be increased. 

“ Fried Tumatoes.—Ripe tomatoes, sliced 
up and fried in butter, are, to many, quite 
delicious. 

* Tomato Pickles.—Pickles are made of 
the green fruit, by the same process that you 
would observe in the pickling of cucumbers, 
or any other article. The ripe fruit may 
likewise be pickled, and in fact is a prefer- 
able article; as it is in that case highly medi- 
cinal, and has a much better flavour. 

“ Tomato Catsup.—Take a peck of ripe 
tomatoes, (or any other quantity, only observe 
proportion,) mash them well together, and 
simmer over a slow fire until they are dis- 
solved, strain through a fine sieve; after 
straining, (which requires some pains by 
mashing and forcing the pulp through the 
sieve with the hand,) add to this liquor, or 
pulpy mass, half an ounce of cloves, and the 
same quantity of black pepper grains, one 
root of garlic, three ounces of horse-radish, 
and a sufficient quantity of salt to make it 
palatable ; boil all these ingredients together 
over a gradual fire until you reduce the bulk 
to one half; then to each quart add two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. When it is cool, cork 
it up in bottles, and in a little time it will be 


“2d. That a chemical extract will proba- 
bly be obtained from it, which will altogether 
supersede the use of calomel in the cure of 
disease. 

3d. That he has successfully treated seri- 
ous diarrhea with the article alone. 

“ 4th. That when used as an article of diet, 
it is almost a sovereign remedy for dyspepsia 
or indigestion. 

“Sth. That persons removing from the 
east or north, to the west or south, should by 
all means make use of it as an aliment, as it 
would in that event, save them from the dan- 
ger attendant upon those violent bilious attacks 
to which almost all unacclimated persons are 
liable. 

“6th. That the citizens in general should 
make use of it either raw, cooked, or in the 
form of a catsup, with their daily food, as it 
is the most healthy article in the materia 
alimentaria.” 

Now, if these positions be true, it is of the 
utmost importance that the public should be 
made acquainted with the facts, and it is with 
this view that I now make this communication 
for the press.— Albany Evening Journal. 


Account of the Asylum for the Relief of Per- 
sons deprived of the use of their Reason, 
near Frankford, Pennsylvania. By Charles 
Evans, M. D., Attending Physician to the 
Asylum. 


{Extracted from the American Journal of Medical 
Sciences, for May, 1839.] 


(Concluded from page 258.) 


The kitchen and refectory, situated on the 
back part of the basement story of the centre 
building, open on to an area, which is fifteen 
feet wide, opposite the centre building, and 
connects with one ten feet wide running the 
whole length of the western, and past that of 
the eastern wing. ‘These areas are paved 
with brick, and have a well, fitted with a 
pump in them. The outside of the area is 
sodded, and rises regularly to a level with 
the garden and yards in the rear. 

A neat vestibule, having its sides enclosed 
with Venetian shutters, sixteen feet in length, 
and corresponding in width with the large 
hall running through the ground floor of the 
centre building, is thrown over the widest 
part of the area, and leads directly into a 
flower-garden. In the rear of the wings and 
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lodges are the airing yards, each surrounded 

by walls ten feet in height, enclosing about 
half an acre of ground, for the use of such of 
each sex as are not well enough to be allowed 
to walk, unattended, in the gardens and plea- 
sure grounds. Each yard is subdivided by a 
board fence, cutting off about one third of it; 
into which the idiotic and filthy patients are 
put, that they may not offend those who take 
more care of themselves. ‘These yards are | 
made pleasant with trees and summer-houses; 
the passages leading to them, as before men- 
tioned, are between the wings and end build- 
ings. The entrances to the privies are from 
these yards: a door opening through the wall 


exercise, with the best arrangement for an 
extensive classification, which can be kept 
permanently distinct. 

Where the conveniences for classification 
are wanting, the most lamentable consequences 
must necessarily be witnessed even in institu- 
tions which may otherwise be conducted in 
the most unexceptionable manner. The em- 
ployment of moral remedial means, is either 
absolutely precluded or rendered nugatory, | 
when the patient upon the first dawn of rea- | 
son feels the horror of being constantly sur 
rounde J by his pitiable associates, in all the 
different gradations of maniacal phrenzy and | 
idiotic imbecility. ‘These evils are guarded | 


and moral agents, that each shall render the 
other its most efficient aid, and jointly exert 
their remedial powers with the greatest cer- 
tainty and effect. The therapeutical treat- 
ment of course varies according to the dis- 
ease, which by affecting the brain, disturbs 
the manifestations of the mind. An accurate 
account of such treatment and its results, is 
constantly kept, and at some future day may 
afford data for ascertainiog the relative ad- 
vantages of the course pursued. 

The moral means employed are various. 
Where it is found necessary, mild and gentle 
yet firm restraint is imposed, while the earliest 
gleams of returning reason are watched and 


into them; there are no water-closets or other | against at the Asylum by such a classification | cherished. 


accommodation of the kind, within the build- 
ings. Between these yards is a large flower- | 
garden, and immediately beyond them the | 


'as is allowed of by the arrangement of the 


building. | 
The male patients occupy the eastern, and | 


In the house, there are provided, games of 
different kinds; reading, writing, drawing, &c. 
The females sew, knit, quilt, &c. The library 


vegetable garden; the two containing about|the female the western side of the house,| is furnished with books, periodicals, drawings, 


two acres of ground. At the termination of | 


both sides being arranged alike. The end| 


&c. Exercise in the open air is always pro- 


a gravel walk leading directly from the house | buildings, or lodges, are occupied (as before | moted, and the patients encouraged, whenever 





through these two gardens, at the distance of | mentioned), exclusively by the noisy and im-| the weather will permit, to engage in walk- 
about three hundred feet, is an ornamental | becile. Such of them as are fit to Le out of |ing and riding. A carriage and horses are 
house, surrounded on all sides by a piazza,| their own rooms, have the liberty o! a well-| always in readiness, morning and evening, 
fitted up as a library and reading room, and | lighted and cheerful day-room, situated in the | for their accommodation. In the lawn front- 
containing numerous specimens of natural | southern extremity of the lower story of the| ing the house, is located a circular rail-road 
history, maps, drawings, &c. &c., affording a| wing of the lodge. Another class of patients | about four hundred and fifty feet in circum. 


most agreeable resort for such patients as 
may be considered by the physician well 
enough to enjoy it. 

Over the spot where rises the stream that 
supplies the institution with water, at a short 
distance from the eastern end of the building, 
is erected a stone house, two stories in height, 
beside a basement; the lower story of which 


occupy the lower story of the main wing, and | ference, with a pleasure-car on it, large 


have for their sitting room the large room| enough to accommodate two, which is moved 


described as forming part of the lower story | 
of the centre building. The upper story of 
the wing is devoted to a third class, who are | 
nore nearly well, and such as show no vio- 
lence, and conduct themselves generally with | 
propriety ; they likewise have a day-room for | 


contains a foscing-pump so arranged, as to be | their peculiar accommodation, situated on the | 
easily worked by four of the patients; while| second story of the centre building, corre- | 


by hand. Riding upon this road is a very 
favourite amusement, and as it is attended 
with considerable exercise, it is found highly 
advantageous. Every exertion is made to 
interest the male patients in gardening, and 
in the various employments afforded in the 
cultivation of the farm. 


The diet of the pa- 
tient of course varies according to the pre- 


the upper one is fitted up as a work-shop,| sponding with the one below. All these pa-| scription of the physician, but in general it is 
with a turning lathe, tools, &c. Here many | tients, however, have access to the same| plain and nutritious; fresh meat and a variety 
of the patients find interesting employment. | yard, excepting that the worst are confined | of vegetables being served up every day. 
Connected with the various buildings de-|to a small part of the yard, which is boarded | Tea, coffee, and milk are all abundantly sup- 
scribed, is a farm of sixty-one acres, the| off, as before described. plied. 
greater part of which is under cultivation,} For the accommodation of such of the fe-| As has been before observed, the Asylum 
and by giving the patients the opportunity for| males as are nearly restored, there is a large| was originally intended for the accommoda- 
various agreeable and active out-door employ- | room in the third story of the centre building| tion of those in membership or profession 
ments. affords the most powerful means for| fitted up as a drawing room, where they can with the Society of Friends alone; and it 
their restoration to health and reason. The) pursue their various amusements and employ- continued thus exclusive, until the year 1834, 
woodlands cover about eighteen acres of| ments entirely undisturbed by the other in-| when the contributors withdrew the restric- 
ground, and are made up principally of the| mates of the house. There is no such room| tion, and opened the institution for the benefit 
chestnut, beach, and oak, affording a deep|for the men, but the same class of patients, of all, with the proviso, that “in no case 
and delight/ul solitude and shade. A broad| among them, usually resort to the library, | should a member or professor be excluded.” 
serpentine walk, more than a mile in length, | when circumstances will not admit, or they | An accurate record of the place of nativity 
winds throughout them, and a large summer-|are not disposed to walk abroad. Such of! of each patient, and whether member or not, 
house and seats in various situations, are pro- | the patients as do not eat ia their own rooms,|has been kept from the opening of the in- 
vided for the accommodation of the patients. | take their meals in the day-rooms attached | stitution. By this it appears that the average 
Near the entrance to the woods, and enclosing | to the respective parts of the building where | number of the members of the general meet- 
a small part of them, is a park containing | they are placed. ing of Friends held annually in Philadelpdia, 
some fine deer. The government of the institution is lodged | which were under care (including idiots) dur- 
Experience having proved that the comfort | in the hands of a steward and matron, and resi-| ing the first ten years in which the Asylum 
and cure of the insane are materially affected | dent physician, whose whole time is devoted to| was opened, was thirty-one. ‘That meeting in- 
by the construction of the building in which | fulfilling the various duties of their respective |cludes the greater part of Pennsylvania, 
they are placed, numerous plans have been| stations. An attending physician visits the! New Jersey and Delaware, and during those 
suggested and acted upon, each of which has| patients regularly twice a week, and as much | ten years was composed of between twenty 
its admirers. All, however, who have had | oftener as the urgency of a case may require. | and twenty-three thousand members; which, 
any practical knowledge of the treatment of| A board of twenty managers, appointed yearly | taking the medium, twenty-one thousand five 
those labouring under the disease, and their by the association, have the supervision of the hundred, which I believe is nearly correct, 
liability to be acted upon by the objects which | whole, and by a committee of three, inspect | gives the proportion of one in every six hun- 
surround them, unite in the sentiment, that| every part of the establishment once ia each| dred ninety-three and a half. In 1827, a 
that plan will prove the best, which, with| week. |\large body seceded from that meeting, and 
equal conveniences, combines the most means| In the treatment pursued at the Asylum, | its numbers are not now so accurately known; 
for introducing well-adapted employment and | endeavours are used, so to combine medical | the ratio, however, has not increased. 
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Dr. Burroughs in his Commentaries, gives | 


otherwise; and let the student’s occupation be | heart, and where the soil is deep. The plants 


currency to the opinion that insanity occurs | sacred literature itself, he will not escape the | need not be set out more than eighteen inches 
in a greater proportion among the members | evil effects of too exclusively outward atten-| apart each way, as the head does not spread 
of the Society of Friends, than the population | tion, unless he is careful, by frequent medita- | like a Savoy, and the leaves drop off before 


generally, and assigns as a reason, their in- 
termarriage with each other. This, however, 
would be entirely insufficient to account for 
the greater prevalence of the disease among 
them, if such were really the case, as in 
Great Britain, from whence he draws mt 
data, there are nearly if not quite epehy Gre 


Early Church. 


If a man should bind his son apprentice to 


tion, to apply the results of his studies to|the sprouts are ready for gathering, which 
practical improvement.—Evans’s Biog. of the | will be by the first of October. 


The tops or 
heads ought to be cut off two or three weeks 
before the sprouts are gathered for use. 

The whole treatment, as to the cultivation 


some business or occupation, and when he|and management, is precisely the same as the 
had served his time he should be to seek for|Savoy cabbage. In November, or before the 


thousand members; a number so large as to) his trade, and be never a whit the more his| ground freezes hard, the plants might be 
do away the probability of its being attribut-|craft’s master in the ending of his years than| taken up, and planted in earth in a cellar, 


able to hereditary taint. 


he was at the beginning, we should think he| pretty close together, and would be found to 


As the records of the two institutions for | had lost his time, and complain of the injury | be an excellent vegetable through the winter. 


the insane, belonging to the Society, show |of the master, or the carelessness of the ser- 
that intemperance and want, so productive of} vant. Or, if a father should put his son to 
mental derangement among others, cannot be | school, and he always should continue on the 
assigned as the causes of it, in more than one | lowest form, and never get higher, we should 
case in every hundred and fifty occurring in| judge great negligence either in the master 
the members of that Society, and as they are|or in the scholar. Behold, such apprentices 
known to be exempted, at least equally with|and such scholars are most of us! ‘The 
others, from the sources of anxiety which| Church of God is the school of Christ, and 
disturb the social state, there would appear the best place to learn the science of all 
to be no other causes for the disproportion of | sciences. Now if we have many of us lived 
diseases affecting the manifestations of mind, | long therein—some of us twenty, some thirty, 
did it really exist, than either defective cere-| some forty, some fifty years, and some longer, 
bral organization, or some peculiarity in their | and we no wiser than a child of seven, were 
religious principles or practices. The former, |it not a great shame for us? What, no 
no one will believe to be the case, and reli-| forwarder in religion than so? O disgrace! 
gious mania, as it is commonly but impro-| And may we not be condemned of great 
perly called, is a form of the disorder which | negligence in the matters of our salvation?— 
so rarely occurs among them, that as a! Aftersol on Philemon. 

community they may be said to be almost a= 


exempt from it. f th a a Iron Houses.—The efficiency of iron to 
_ The true reason of the apparent disparity | the application of steam vessels has been so 
in the proportional number of those afflicted successfully introduced, that we notice an 


with derangement in that Society, and the elegant plan of a seacoast cottage of that de- 


community at large, lies in the very defective scription hung up in the Tontine Coffee room, 
statistical information obtained of the latter Glasgow, which, we have no doubt, will soon 
, 


relative to a disease which the ignorance and |}, j, very general use. The plan referred 
prejudices of the people lead them to conceal, | ,, seems to have six rooms, kitchen and 


and upon which incorrect data, a false esti-|),undr d : 
cans y, and other conveniences, for the 
mate has heretofore been made. While in| .¥41) sum of 2501. or if a double house of 


the Society of Friends, an accurate knowledge | fourteen rooms, 5007. This is not half the 
of all the members, liberal provision for the | price of a common house with similar accom- 
support of their poor, and institutions for its modation, and can be ready to possess in two 
cure under their own care and government, months.—Glasgow Chronicle. 

bring nearly every case of idiocy or insanity Seer 

which occurs among them, under notice. 








From the Magazine of Horticulture. 
On the Cultivation of Brussels Sprouts. 


The Brussels sprouts are highly prized 
throughout Europe, as a culinary vegetable. 
Therefore it is grown as extensively as any 
of the brassica or cabbage tribe. The ap- 
pearance of the plants is more like the Savoy 
cabbage than any other variety, with this 
difference—the stems grow to the height of 
three or four feet, and are closely set, from 
the bottom to the top, with sprouts like small 
cabbages in miniature; each being from an 
inch to two inches in diameter. 

The plants are raised from seed sown in 
April or May, an ounce of which, if good, 


Reading, not Knowledge.—It may be ques- 
tioned whether the reading even of what are 
called good books may not be carried too far, 
—whether it may not hinder reflection, pro- 
mote self-ignorance, flatter with the name of 
a good work, and terminate in mere profes- 
sion and spiritual pride. All the books in the 
world will not let us into the knowledge of 
our hearts, unless we take them there our- 
selves by meditation. The very innocence of 
the employment renders a man too careless 
of what should be going on within. He is 
like a person who, having a large acquain- 
tance with men“of agreeable manners, wide 
information, and good character, spends all 
his time among them, without looking to his 
domestic concerns. And the consequence is 
likely to be the same—a home in disorder 


by ten in length. If the seed is sown in 
April, (which would be the best method,) on 





will be sufficient to sow a bed four feet wide | 


J. W. Russexu. 
Mount Auburn, Cambridge, March 8, 1839. 





—_— 
For “* The Friend.” 


[The “ friend” to whom the following lines 
are addressed, dreamed a person came and 
broke the staff he uses in walking; next morn- 
_ing his wife was taken ill; he said he thought 
of his staff. She died in a few days. ] 


TO AN AGED FRIEND. 


“For thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff, they com- 
fort me.”— Psalm xxiii. 4. 
Thy earthly staff is broken, 
And beneath the heart-felt blow 
Thy dearest human feelings 
In bitter anguish flow. 


For long, long years unclouded 
Shone affection’s cheering ray ; 

But earth’s most valued blessing 
At last must pass away. 


Whate’er the tie that binds us 
To the dearest, kindest friend, 
There comes an hour of parting,— 
Such union death must end. 


But hast thou not a firmer, 
A changeless staff e’en now? 
[last thou not learn’d unmurm'ring, 
To thy Master’s will to bow ? 


Yes, quiet resignation 
In thy placid look appears ; 
He, who in youth was trusted, 
Blesses thy latter years. 


His “ rod and staff” thy “ comfort” 
Through all the past have been, 
And they will never fail thee, 
E’en in life’s closing scene. 


5th mo. 3d, 1839. Eua, 


The article on our first page, besides the 
object of varying the monotony sometimes 
complained of, was selected as being calcu- 
lated to give a vivid perception of the fearful 
risks encountered by those who go down to 
the sea in ships, and also of how much de- 
pends in the hour of danger, on skilful sea- 
manship. In the title and in two or three 
other particulars some alteration has been 
made. 


FOR SALE. 
Several persons having enquired for the 


a slight hot-bed, under glass, the plants will| back volumes of “‘ The Friend,” they are now 
be ready for the final transplanting by the| informed that one complete set can be had 


and confusion. Let those companions be the | second or third week in May. Select a piece|by applying immediately at the publication 


most pious of men, the result will not be|of ground for this purpose, that is in good | office. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
MINT, ANISE, AND CUMMIN. 
Those who have been long enough on the 
stage of life, to observe attentively the state 
of our religious society for half a century, 
may have observed a time when, amongst 
many in profession with us, there was a still 
wider deviation than there is in the present 
day, from that simplicity of appearance and 
conduct, which, as a body of Christians, we 
believe to have been consistent with the truth 
as it is in Jesus. But, in a feeling of teuder 
solicitude and affectionate interest, may not 
this inquiry be addressed: “ Whenever was 
there so general, so diffusive, a departure 
from this simplicity in what may, perhaps, be 
termed little deviations—minor approaches to 
the confines of the world, and to its fashions 
and its vanities—a courteous approximation 
to its customs; and, the inevitable conse- 
quence, a desertion, by little and little, of the 
standard of Truth?” And why, may some 
say, dwell thus upon little things, when we 
know there are deviations of far greater mo- 
ment? Let us reply with another enquiry : 
“ Whoever sinned very widely without begin- 
ning with little things—with very trifles?” 
Whilst our hearts are preserved faithful in 
all respects in little things, there will be very 
few, if any, great transgressions: nip the bud, 


and the blossom will not appear—destroy the | the heavenly Instructer, not to say in open! 












| 


THE FRIEND. 


is here, that disobedience in little things, may | those who are engaged in selecting officers 
involve consequences of the deepest import-| for the church, that they may lay hands on 
ance! We are no advocate for tithing mint,| those whom the Holy Ghost hath appointed 
anise, and cummin, as substitutes for the | for the work, and, through a course of spiritual 
weightier matters of the law, well knowing | refinement, prepared for it. ‘To Le governed 
that these sacrifices will be of no avail, if} by the partialities of friendship, a descent 
“judgment, mercy, and faith, be omitted ;”| from those who have filled similar stations, 
but remember who it was that said, “ These| or by wealth and family name, would be a 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the| departure in principle from the right ground 
other undone.” “'To him that knoweth to| of decision in such matters; and when the 
do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin,” be| wrong person is put into office, the right one 
it what it will. And may our dear young| may be kept out. This makes sad work. It 
friends, in an especial manner, be disposed to/ clothes the individual nominated, with an au- 
permit the language of experience to convey | thority pertaining to the station which he 
the knowledge of heartfelt loss endured in the | does not possess the spiritual qualification to 
days of childhood, or of youth, through un-| exercise, and places him where he may exert 
willingness to bear the cross, or through | an influence highly prejudicial to the support 
weakness in not maintaining our testimonies} of sound principles, the rights of the mem- 
in very little things. Every such dereliction | bers, and the peace and health of the body. 
of the gentle intimations of the divine Moni-| Unprepared by the hewing and squaring hand 
tor, in however small a matter, was found to| of the great Architect who alone can fit the 
pave the way for wider, and wider deviations | stones for his spiritual building, such officers 
from the internal law; till, for a time, they| may put darkness for light, and call light 
silenced those feelings of compunction respect- | darkness; they may give support to mystery 
ing these deviations, which arose from “ the| Babylon instead of the cause of Christ, and 
reproofs of instruction that are the way of life.”| while they thus strengthen that which is 
Deplorable condition. Think not, therefore,| wrong, they bring burdens upon the living 
whoever thou art, that mayst now be at ease,| members of the body, and suppress the bub- 
in a neglect or disregard of what thou hadst | blings up of the spring of divine life in those 
once known and believed to be the dictates of| whom the Lord hath chosen for his work. 

It is a serious thing to be very active in 








germ, and the plant will never put forth. | rebellion against his Holy Spirit, that, there- 
Whilst, therefore, any who have deviated in | fore there is no harm in those little deviations 
these things, may be endeavouring to console | by which thou hast unhappily slidden from 
themselves with the idea of not being far|under conviction. If thou hast stifled, by 
from the standard, this may not be an unpro- | disobedience, the gentle monitions of the in- 
fitable enquiry for them to adopt: “ By what| ward law, or hast passed over unheeded that 
means have I been induced, even so far to| still small voice, which bespeaks the presence 
depart from secret conviction?” If such an} of Jehovah, the God of Israel, thou canst no 


sincere and earnest desire to stand open to 


from this state, than a dead man can restore | 


| the affairs of the church, and to exert an in- 
fluence which may arise from long standing 
in an important station, from talents, or real 
usefulness in the Society. Nothing short of 
| being frequently brought into the stripping 
| chamber, cultivating the desire to submit to 
| those dispensations which the Lord appoints 
|or permits to humble man again and again 


to show him that all the substantial good that 


enquiry should be individually made, with a | more renew those feelings, or recover thyself| under lively feelings of his nothingness, and 


the reply, we may venture to express a belief, | himself to life. If, then, the gracious Re- 
that, at least in a very great majority of|deemer should be pleased to renew in thy 
instances, the witness for God, placed in every | heart the convictions of his Spirit, by a fresh 


is done, is effected through the renewed put- 
| tings forth of the divine power, can preserve 
any one from spiritual pride, or swerving 


heart, would imprint this conviction: “ By visitation of his love and goodness; granting | from his place in the body of Christ. 


disregarding or resisting the gentle, still, 
small voice of Christ, the good Shepherd, 
and listening to the voice of the stranger.” 
And is this, dear young friends of both sexes, 
and of every class—is this a little thing? 
The matter in itself, respecting which thy 
obedience has been put to the test, and con- 
cerning which this gentle monition has been 
overruled, or disregarded, may have been 


small—a trifle, abstractedly considered :—but |. 


no trifle, if it in any degree violates the dic- 
tates of conscience. What was the test of 
obedience to our first parents, by the trans- 
gression of which they forfeited a most happy 
and peaceful abode; brought “sin into the 
world, and death by sin?” Was it not, ab- 
stractedly considered, a trifle to eat a little 
fruit? But it was no trifle to disobey the 
Divine command. Consider how nearly allied 
to this has been thy own offence. We are no 
sticklers for trifles, abstractedly considered ; 
but when we reflect on the transgression that 
caused the loss of Eden, what a demonstra- 
tion have we before us, that little things may 
be the subjects of Divine command—the tests 
of our obedience to Him who created us; and 


who has a right to be obeyed! What proof| hence the necessity of a discerning spirit in| are in danger of rusting out for want of right 


thee a sight and sense of thy deviations,) © When the services of the Society are limited 
whether small or great, from his law, take| to a very few, such are exposed to the tempta- 
especial heed to these convictions, and pros-| tion of supposing that they “ are the men and 
trate thy soul before God, with intercession | wisdom shall die with them ;” that there are 
for his pardoning and healing virtue ; lest, by | none so fit to be intrusted with its concerns 
further deviations, thou shouldst, by little and | as they are, and from the habit of doing, they 
little, yield thy heart to the destroyer, and | may lose that fearfulness which they once 
finally fall a prey to his wiles and stratagems. | entertained of the danger of erring in judg- 
ment or practice, and confiding in talent and 
For “The Priend.” | C2Perience; they may overlook the essential 
ualification, the fresh anointing of the Hol 

CHURCH DISCIPLINE. One, and thereby make work for grief in 

The right administration of the discipline| themselves and in others. Another disad- 
of our religious Society, and the management | vantage which arises from confining the busi- 
of its concerns by those who have become} ness of the church toa certain round is the loss 
thoroughly acquainted with the discipline of| sustained by members possessed of talents, 
the cross of Christ in themselves, involve re-| the grade and character of which are not 
suits of momentous consequence to the Society | fully known, because they are not employed 
at large and to the individual members. Every | in those duties which they may be prepared 
good and perfect gift is from above, and cometh | for. When individuals acquit themselyes as 
down from the Father of lights, to be occu-| workmen who need not be ashamed, the at- 
pied without restraint, for his glory, and under | tention of their friends is often turned to 
his direction. None of these gifts are dis-| them on other occasions, and while they arc 
pensed by man, nor can they be procured by | burdened with having too much laid upon 
money, or any worldly distinction whatever. | them, and their humble safe standing put to 
Human appointments do not confer them, and | risk, the gifts of other wel! qualified members 











use, and the church incurs an injury by being | fore the Lord, | have seen, that the discipline 


deprived of their help. No little importance 
attaches to the act of nominating Friends for 
services, and if it is done with safety to the 
individual, and to the true interests of the 
whole, a state of patient waiting upon the 
Head must be maintained, who will conde- 
scend to bring before the mind of his watch- 
ful faithful servants, those whom he would 


THE FRIEND. 





of the church of Christ standeth in that 
which is pure; that it is the wisdom from 
above which gives authority to discipline ; 
and that the weightiness thereof standeth not 
in any outward circumstances, but in the 
authority of Christ who is the author of it; 
and where any walk after the flesh, and not 
according to the purity of truth, and at the 


have employed in the various departments of | same time are active in putting discipline in 


his house. 

There is also a part for every one to act 
independently of the appointment of the 
church. 
eyes of him that hath it, and whatsoever way 
it turneth, it prospereth. When such gifts 


practice, a veil is gradually drawn over the 
purity of discipline, and over that holiness of 
life, which Christ leads those into, “ in whom 


A gift is as a precious stone in the} the love of God is verily perfected.” 1 Joho 


il. 5. 
When we labour in true love with offend- 


are diligently occupied they make way for/ers, and they remain obstinate, it sometimes 
the possessor and set him among princes.|is necessary to proceed as far as our Lord 


But io one can know the excellency of the 
gift until he does occupy it, and others have 
the opportunity to judge of its value. Gifts 
unoccupied must remain in obscurity and the 
receiver become dwarfish. If the light is hid 
under a bed or bushel, those who are in the 
house can derive no benefit from it, and such 
lose that portion of strength from the church, 
which it returns for every act of dedication. 
For they who water shall be water them- 
selves. Those who through faithfulness are 
made instrumental in strengthening the faint | 
and weary, shall in their turn receive help 
from the sanctuary and strength out of Zion. 
The results of unreserved devotion to the best 
of causes, cannot be fully estimated, and the 
unfaithful may have to blame themselves if 
they are overlooked by the church, and finally 
prove a burden to it. 

The following selections from an epistle 
addressed by John Woolman to the Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings of Friends, may be 
usefully revived at the present time. 


Beloved Friends,—Feeling at this time a 


conduct may reach the pure witness in the 


us. 
And, dear Friends, while we publicly own 


directed, ** Let him be to thee as an heathen 
man, or a publican.” Matt. xviii. 17. 

Now when such are disowned, and they 
who act therein feel Christ made unto them 
wisdom, and are preserved in his meek, re- 
storing spirit, there is no just cause of offence 
ministered to any; but when such who are 
active in dealing with offenders indulge them- 
selves in things which are contrary to the 
purity of truth, and yet judge others whose 
conduct appears more dishonourable than 
theirs, here the pure authority of discipline 
ceaseth as to such offenders, and a temptation 
is laid in their way to wrangle and contend 
—* Judge not,” said our Lurd, “ that ye be 
not judged.” Now this forbidding, alludes to 
man’s judgment, and points out the necessity 
of our humbly attending to that sanctifying 
power under which the faithful experience 


to-day, and for ever, and always at unity 


with himself, his spirit in the hearts of his 
people leads to an inward exercise for the 
salvation of mankind; and when under a tra- 
vail of spirit, we behold a visited people en- 
tangled by the spirit of this world with its 
wickedness and customs, and thereby ren- 
dered incapable of being faithful examples to 
others, sorrow and heaviness under a sense of 
these things, is often experienced, and thus 
in some measure is filled up that which re- 
mains of the afflictions of Christ. 

I feel, while I am writing, a tenderness to 
those who through divine favour, are pre- 
served in a lively sense of the state of the 
churches, and at times may be under discou- 
ragements with regard to proceeding in that 
pure way which Christ by his Holy Spirit 
leads into: the depth of disorder and weak- 
ness, which so much prevails, being opened, 
doubtings are apt to arise as to the possibility 
of proceeding as an assembly of the Lord’s 
people in the pure counsel of truth ; and here 
I feel a concern to express in uprightness, 
that which hath been opened in my mind, 
under the power of the cross of Christ, re- 
lating to a visible gathered church, the mem- 
bers whereof are guided by the Holy Spirit. 

The church is called the body of Christ, 
Col. i. 25. 

Christ is called the head of the church, 
Eph. i. 22. 

The church is called the pillar, and ground 
of truth, 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

Thus the church hath a name that is sa- 
cred, and the necessity of keeping this name 
holy, appears evident; for where a number 


the Lord to be ‘a spirit of judgment to| of people unite in a profession of being led by 


them.” Isa. xxviii. 6. And as we feel his 
Holy Spirit to mortify the déeds of the body 


the Spirit of Christ, and publish their prin- 
ciples to the world, the acts and proceedings 


in us, and can say, “ it is no more I that live,| of that people may in some measure be con- 
but Christ that liveth in me,” here right judg- | sidered as such which Christ is the author of. 


ment is known. 


Now while we stand in this station, if the 


And while divine love prevails in our| pure light of life is not followed and regarded 
renewed concern that the pure principle of | hearts, and self in us is brought under judg-| in our proceedings, we are in the way of pro- 
light and life, and the righteous fruits thereof|ment, a preparation is felt to labour in aj|faning the holy name, and of going back 
may spread and prevail amongst mankind, | right manner with offenders; but if we abide | toward that wilderness of sufferings and per- 
there is an engagement on my heart to labour | not in this love, our outward performance in| secution, out of which, through the tender 
with my brethren in religious profession, that | dealing with others, degenerates into for-| mercies of God, a church hath been gathered. 
none of us may be a stumbling block in the | mality ; for “ this is the love of God, that we | “ Christ liveth in sanctified vessels,” Gal. ii. 
way of others; but may so walk that our| keep his commandments.” John i. 3. 


20; and where they behold his holy name 


So great was the love of Christ, that he} profaned, and the pure gospel light eclipsed 
hearts of such who are not in profession with | gave himself for the church, “ that he might|through the unfaithfulness of any who by 


sanctify and cleanse it, that it should be holy,| their station appear to be standard bearers 
and without blemish, not having spot or|under the Prince of Peace, the living mem- 





that the Holy Spirit is our leader, the profes- | wrinkle, or any such thing,” Eph. v. 25; and 
sion is in itself weighty, and the weightiness| where any take the name of Christ upon 
thereof increaseth, in proportion as we are | them, professing to be members of his church, 
noted among the professors of truth, and active | and led by his Holy Spirit, and yet manifestly 
in dealing with such who walk disorderly. _| deviate from the purity of truth, they herein 


| bers in the body of Christ in beholding these 


things, do in some degree experience the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, and as the wisdom 
of the world more and more takes place in 
conducting the affairs of this visible gathered 


Many under our profession for want of due | act against the gracious design of his giving) church, and the pure leadings of the Holy 


attention, and a perfect resignation to this| himself for them, and minister cause for the 
Divine teacher, have in some things mani-/ continuance of his afflictions, viz. in his body 
fested a deviation from the purity of our reli-| the church. 

gious principles, and these deviations having} Christ suffered afflictions in a body of flesh 


Spirit are less waited for and followed, so the 
true suffering seed is more and more oppressed. 

My mind is often affected with a sense of 
the condition of sincere hearted people in 


crept in amongst us by little and little, and| prepared by the Father, but the afflictions of| some kingdoms, where liberty of conscience 


increasing from less to greater, have been so|his mystical body are yet unfinished; for 





is not allowed, many of whom being burthen- 


far unnoticed, that some living in them, have |they who are baptized into Christ are bap-|ed in their minds with prevailing superstition, 
been active in putting discipline in practice, | tized into his death, and as we humbly abide | joined with oppressions, are often under sor- 
with relation to others, whose conduct hath under his sanctifying power, and are brought| row; and where such have attended to that 


appeared more dishonourable in the world. 


forth into newness of life, we feel Christ to| pure light which hath in some degree opened 
ow as my mind hath been exercised be-|live in us, who being the same yesterday, | their understandings, and for their faithfulness 
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thereto, have been brought to examination 
and trial, how heavy are the persecutions 
which in divers parts of the world are exer- 
cised upon them? How mighty, as to the 
outward, is that power by which they are 
borne down and oppressed ? 

As these things are often fresh in my mind, 
and this great work of God going on in the 
earth has been open before me, that liberty 
of conscience with which we are favoured, 
hath appeared not as a light matter. 

A trust is committed to us, a great and 
weighty trust, to which our diligent attention 
is necessary: wherever the active members 
of this visible gathered church use themselves 
to that which is contrary to the purity of our 
principles, it appears to be a breach of this 
trust, and one step back toward the wilder- 
ness, one step towards undoing what God in 
infinite love hath done through his faithful 
servants, in a work of several ages, and is like 
laying the foundation for future sufferings. 

I feel a living invitation in my mind to 
such who are active io our religious Society, 
that we may lay to heart this matter, and 
consider the station in which we stand; a 
place of outward liberty under the free exer- 
cise of our conscience towards God, not ob- 
tained but through great and manifold afflic- 
tions of those who lived before us. There is 
gratitude due from us to our heavenly Father, 
and justice to our posterity; can our hearts 
endure, or our hands be strong, if we desert 
a cause so precious, if we turn aside from a 
work under which so many have patiently 
laboured ? 

May the deep sufferings of our Saviour be 
so dear to us, that we may never trample 
under foot the adorable Son of God, nor count 
the blood of the covenant unholy ! 

May the faithfulness of the martyrs when 
the prospect of death by fire was before them, 
be remembered! and may the patient, con- 
stant sufferings of the upright-hearted servants 
of God in latter ages be revived in our minds! 
and may we so follow on to know the Lord, 
that neither the faithful in this age, nor those 
in ages to come, may ever be brought under 
suffering, through our sliding back from the 
work of reformation in the world! 

While the active members in the visible 
gathered church stand upright, and the affairs 
thereof are carried on under the leadings of 
the Holy Spirit, although disorders may arise 
among us, and cause many exercises to those 
who feel the care of the churches upon them; 
yet while these continue under the weight of 
the work, and labour in the meekness of wis- 
dom for the help of others, the name of 
Christ may be kept sacred; but while they 





THE FRIEND. 


mind; in true silence strength is renewed, 
the mind herein is weaned trom all nae 
but as they may be enjoyed in the Divine a : ; 
will, and < seivhseie a 5 rt living op- Grand Ridge Coffee Mt. March 19, 1839. 
posite to worldly honour, becomes truly ac-| Dear Sir,—l have often thought it would 
ceptable to us. In the desire after outward | be a pleasure to send you facts, relative to 
gain, the mind is prevented from a perfect |the working of emancipation of this island, 
uttention to the voice of Christ; but being | but have as often been prevented by a desire 
weaned from all things, but as they may be | to wait, till I could communicate intelligence 
enjoyed in the Divine will, the pure light| which might be a criterion by which to judge 
shines into the soul: and where the fruits of | of its prospects in time to come. 

that spirit which is of this world,are brought} By travelling in several of the states, be- 
forth by many who profess to be led by the|fore I left America, I was made more fully 
spirit of truth, and cloudiness is felt to be|sensible of the deep solicitude felt by the 
gathering over the church, the sincere in| friends of liberty, for the success of the ex- 
heart who abide in true stillness, and are ex-| periment which has just been made in this 
ercised therein before the Lord for his name|and neighbouring islands. I trust I have 
sake, have a knowledge of Christ in the fel-| been with you in solicitude and fervent prayer, 
lowship of his sufferings, and inward thank- | that the enemy might not gain an advantage 
fulness is felt at times, that through divine | by witnessing even a partial failure of the 


From the Philanthropist. 
A LETTER FROM JAMAICA. 


love our own wisdom is cast out, and that 
forward active part in us subjected, which 
would rise and do something in the church, 
without the pure leadings of the Spirit of 
Christ. 

While aught remains in us different from 
a perfect resignation of our wills, it is like a 
seal to a book wherein is written “ that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God con- 
cerning us,” Rom. xii. 2; but when our minds 
entirely yield to Christ, that silence is known, | 
which followeth the opening of the last of the | 
seals, Rev. viii. 1. In this silence we learn 
abiding in the Divine will, and there feel, 
that we have no cause to promote but that) 
only in which the light of life directs us in| 
our proceedings, and that the alone way to 
be useful in the church of Christ, is to abide 
faithfully under the leadings of his holy Spi- 


good which it was hoped would be done to 
the cause of universal emancipation by the 
step which had been taken here. I trust our 
prayers have not been in vain. I could fill 
this sheet in enumerating the benefits which 
have resulted to the island, but should then 
fail to do more than partially express them. 
But this is not, particularly, the subject of 
anxious thought. The question which most 
agitates the mind of a large portion of the 
public is; what benefits are gained or lost by 
the owner of the soil. Here I will not par- 
ticularize ; but will just say, one benefit is 
this. Whereas formerly much of the planter’s 
happiness was destroyed by fearful apprehen- 
sions for personal safety; he now sleeps 
sweetly not fearing danger. Any one who 
should express fear for the safety of his per- 


| son or property, would be laughed at by every 





rit in all cases, and being preserved thereby 
in purity of heart, and holiness of conversa- 
tion, a testimony to the purity of his govern- 
ment may be held forth through us to others. 

As my mind hath been thus exercised, I 
have seen that to be active, and busy in the 
visible gathered church, without the leadings 
of the Holy Spirit is not only unprofitable, 
but tends to increase dimness, and where way 
is not opened to proceed in the light of truth, 
a stop is felt by those who humbly attend to 
the Divine Leader, a stop which, in relation 


to good order in the church, is of the greatest | 


consequence to be observed; thus Robert 
Barclay in his treatise on discipline holds 
forth, page 65, 68, 84, “ That the judgment 
or conclusion of the church or congregation, 
is no further effectual as to the true end and 
design thereof, but as such judgment or con- 
clusion proceeds from the Spirit of God ope- 
rating on their minds who are sanctified in 


who are active in the affairs of the church, | Christ Jesus.” 


continue in a manifest opposition to the purity 


Now in this stop I have learned the neces- 


of our principles, this, as the prophet Isaiah, x. | sity of waiting on the Lord in humility, that 
18, expresseth it, is like “as when a standard | the works of all may be brought to light, and 
bearer fainteth :” and thus the way opens to| those to judgment which are wrought in the 
great, and prevailing degeneracy, and to suf-| wisdom of this world, and have also seen, 
ferings for such who through the power of|that in a mind thoroughly subjected to the 
divine love, are separated to the gospel of| power of the cross, there is a savour of life 
Christ, and cannot unite with any thing which |to be felt, which evidently tends to gather 
stands in opposition to the purity of it. souls to God, while the greatest works in the 

The necessity of an inward stillness, hath | visible church brought forth in man’s wis- 
under these exercises appeared clear to my |dom, remain to be unprofitable. 


planter in the island. The reason for men- 
tioning this is, a few days before I left Ame- 
rica, a rumour was afloat that the reign of 
anarchy had commenced here, that the people 
would not work—that the governor had re- 
signed, &c. The venerable governor, so far 
from having resigned his office still sits in 
his official chair, “ the tyrant’s foe, the peo- 
ple’s friend.” He is certainly entitled to the 
thanks of all the friends of justice. The spi- 
| rit of slavery still exists in the hearts of 
|many of its former advocates. It is often 
manifested in some form of oppression, which 
| Sererate Smith is quick to detect and bring 
to justice. Thus, by an honest, upright 
| course he has brought upon himself the dis- 
pleasure and even the anathemas of the aris- 
tocracy of the land. ‘The public prints in 
speaking of him are always full of asperity 
and abuse. In a recent paper, the editor, 
after speaking of the stipendiary magistrates 
with abusive vulgarity, adds,—** The minions 
of Sir Lionel Smith, a weak and tyrannical 
old man, whose knowledge of political juris- 
prudence never rose higher than the white 
belts and black buttons of a Buckinghamshire 
recruit drawn up for inspection.” Governor 





Smith is doubtless the friend of humanity and 
equal rights, and I regret that Professor 
Thome, through inadvertency, or misinforma- 
tion, should, in any part of his journal, hold 
language derogatory to the character of so 
excellent a man. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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To say the least, the people are in many | 
parts of the island, at work well. I do not 
say they labour as well as could be wished 
throughout the island, but I do say, there are 
many “good reasons why they do not. 

First.—Many proprietors are not willing 
to be just—nor willing to give the labourer 
what is actually right. 

Second.—Some proprietors offer more to 
labourers than will be affurded by others. 

Third.—On many properties the people 
are employed at task work or ‘ by the job,” 
which makes those very uneasy who labour | 
on a different plan. | 

From these three particulars it will be seen 
distinctly, that the planters are not united in | 
their plans and efforts for securing prompt 
labour. This confusion among the owners of 
the soil—this experiment in order to ascer- 
tain some way to secure labour without pay, | 
as formerly, is, doubtless, the cause of ail the | 
difficulty experienced in getting the people to 
work. I recently had a conversation with 
an aged and respectable proprietor, who made 


the following remark—* I have no doubt that} 


had the proprietors at first, fixed upon a de- 
finite price for labour and not differed among 
themselves, all would have gone on well. % 
His interests in common with other planters 
were against such an acknowledgment, but 
he was an honest man and stated what is 
obvious to any candid observer. 

There is, in addition to the above, one 
other evil than which ‘nothing has proved 
more detrimental to the planter. I refer to 
the practice of charging the people rent for 
their houses and provision grounds. These 
grounds are usually a little parcel, often four 
or five miles from home, and on the sides of 
steep mountains. For these they are often 
charged two macaronies, or fifty cents a 
week; doubtless two much by half. But the 
evil of the injustice separately, is not half so 
great as that of the impolicy of charging 
rent at all. It is not to be doubted for a 
moment that it has been a most unwise step. 
The testimony of the gentleman above re- 
ferred to, favours this opinion. He says, 
“nothing so greatly confuses the negroes, as 
the practice of charging them rent. The 
do not see the justice of it. If sick for two 
or three weeks, they reason thus,—‘ when I 
gets well den massa hab all de money for a 








‘ 
hour before daylight, each with a bundle of 
sugar cane, or a basket of game, cocoa, plan- 
tain, bananas or oranges, weighing from fifty 
to eighty pounds, which they carry on their |t 
heads, fifteen, twenty and twenty-five miles. 

No reasonable man could expect that a 
nation of long oppressed slaves, would at 
once become an available example for free- 
men. The colt just freed from the harness 
will prance a little till the chafing of the col- 
lar is forgotten. Still, from what I see, I 
have not a doubt but concessions will be made, 
and that, within a short time, business will go 
on with unusual briskness. 


Yours respectfully, 


James M. Fircn. 
Dr. G. Bariey. 


Many of our readers are acquainted with 
Mr. Fitch. His veracity is unquestionable. 
He left this place about last fall, we think, 
for Jamaica, where he is now acting as a 
net Phil. 
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We insert the subjoined in compliance with 
a particular request. The association of the 
name of a loved and estimable friend, who has 
gone to her everlasting rest, with the benevo- 
lent objects comprehended in the circular, 
will, no doubt, enhance the interest of it in 
the minds of not a few of our readers. 

CIRCULAR. 

Previously to the year 1832, but little in- 
terest had been excited in thjs country on the 
subject of education in Liberia. One intelli- 
gent and devoted friend of Africa (Mrs. Beu- 
lah Sansom) had, the year before, founded 
two schools for girls at the colony, and had 
guarantied their support for one year. In the 
summer of 1832, an association of ladies was 
formed in this city, for the purpose of pro- 
moting education in Liberia, and one of its 
first acts was to resolve to take these schools 
under its care, upon the expiration of the pe- 


y | riod for which provision had been made. Be- 


ing informed that a school was much wanted 
among the recaptured Africans, their atten- 
tion was next directed to them, and in the 


week to pay de rent.” This is sufficient to) summer of 1833, a school was commenced at 


discourage them and make them discontented | 
with their present home. I have taken a 
different course with mine. I charge them 
no rent, and if sick I have them taken care 
of. The result is, that, although I pay them 
but a shilling a day, (whether a shilling cur- 
rency, 15 cents, or a shilling sterling, 25 
cents, I did not understand. I think the for- 
mer,) mapy men have scarcely lost a day 
since August. I have been much among the 


New Georgia. These three schools have 
been continued without intermission from that 
time, and numerous other primary schools 
have since been established, by different so- 
cieties and associations in this country. But 
as the colonies have increased and their 
wants have multiplied, the importance of an 
institution of a higher character, where the 
education of youth could be completed so as 
to fit them for occupying the various stations 


pore both on the plains and mountains and | of society, has been felt, and urged upon the 


do say I can see comparatively little of the 
evil complained of. I have never been able 
to fix upon the people the charge of laziness. 
On the contrary, both the mountain’s side 
and the public way present the busiest scene 
imaginable. On Friday and Saturday you 
might see the people trudging to market an 


attention of the philanthropists of this coun- 
try. After mature deliberation, and consulta- 
tion with the advisers of the association, gen- 
tlemen well qualified to give counsel upon the 
subject, the board of managers of the “ Ladies’ 
Liberia School Association,” have determined 
to make an attempt to found such an institu- 






















tion. They propose commencing on a very 
moderate scale, and, if they meet with encou- 
ragement, and success attends their effurts, 
to ‘enlarge the establishment and increase the 
number of teachers as occasion may require. 

Six hundred and fifty dollars were placed in 
the hands of Mr. Buchanan, the general agent 
of the American Colonization Societies, when 
he sailed for Liberia in February last, for the 
purpose of erecting a school-house ; the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Colonization Society 
have made a grant of as much land as will 
be necessary for the purpose ; and the board 
have the prospect of obtaining the services of 
a gentleman as principal, every way qualified 
for this responsible and important trust. With 
these views and prospects, they now throw 
this subject before the friends of education in 
Africa, particularly before their country wo- 
men. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist on the subject of African colonization, 
they believe few would object to any intelli- 
gent plan for elevating the intellectual and 
moral condition of those already settled on 
the shores of that vast continent, and of train- 
ing up there, men who may penetrate into 
the interior, carrying to the ignorant and de- 
graded inhabitants the glad tidings of salva- 
tion. Gentlemen who have visited the colo- 
nies and who are competent to judge, are of 
opinion that much more could be effected in 
the cause of education, by united and concen- 
trated action among the various societies in 
this country. For the purpose, then, of more 
thoroughly and effectively carrying out the 
plan proposed, the board of managers of the 
Ladies’ Liberia School Association invite the 
co-operation of sister associations throughout 
this country. They wish not to dictate to 
any how their funds shall be appropriated ; 

let each society decide this for itself; they 
ask only that they will aid in the design con- 
templated, in any way which they think best. 
A library will be wanted—books, maps, globes, 
mathematical instruments, and after a time, 
probably philosophical apparatus. The sala- 
ries of teachers will require a considerable 
amount of funds, and some students perhaps 
will need pecuniary assistance, though it is 
no part of the general plan to make instruc- 
tion gratuitous, or to relieve parents who are 
able from the support of their children. 

The board feel that their association alone 
cannot carry on this work; but believing it 
to be worthy of patronage and support, they 
confidently and respectfully commend it to 
the attention of the Christian public. 

Subscriptions or donations will be grate- 
fully received by either of the following la- 
dies: Mrs. Blanding, 232 North Fifth street; 
Mrs. Jones, 429 Market street ; Miss H. E. 
Smith, 98 Walnut street; Miss A. Davidson, 
268 Walnut street. 


Marnriep, on fifth day, the 16th instant, at Friends’ 

meeting, Fallsington, Pa., Josern J. Carxire, of Phila- 
delphia, to Exizazern, daughter of John Kirkbride, of 
the former place. 
— at Friends’ meeting house, Au Sable, (for- 
merly Peru) N. Y., on fourth day, the Ist instant, 
JonaTnan Bartrey, son of Joel Battey, of Starksborough, 
to Mary B. Kress, daughter of William Keese, of the 
former place. 








